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South Carolina's S pleAp*|l©ye(llR(>ri«®leaSe3aO02/<Oil^tIvCkA-RDBZ7MflQil44[|fl(iIQaQft1 1 4Pfi!Qir^l 1 as been recognized 
today is a tribute to the fact that he exer- with the state’s finances, he was sometimes 


clsed his great authority in an effective, 
responsible manner.”— U.S. Rep. Floyd D. 
Spence (R-SC). 

Senator Edgar . A. Brown of Barnwell is 
dead. Iris life snuffed out by injuries received 
in an automobile accident Thursday. 

The statement by Republican Rep. Floyd 
Spence of Lexington ie but one of the trib- 
utes paid “Mr. Democrat’’ by state leaders. 
The uniqueness of all these tributes is that 
they are all fully deserved. Senator Brown 
surely. did more for the betterment of South 
Carolina than anyone in modern history. 

Surflce to say that even his severest critics 
in years past have come to realize that Sen- 
. ator Brown’s leadership on the Senate Fi- 
ance Committee kept the state on sound 
financial ground. He always insisted that the 
state’s budget be balanced with a little left 
over for the unexpected. 

While he is perhaps better remembered as 
the man who controlled the state’s purse 
strings, Senator Brown was also instrumen- 
tal in molding the state highway system and 
the state’s tax structure. A progressive ser- 


considered a drawback to public education, 
yet the record shows that on balance he .was 
forward looking. He wished for public schools 
the benefit of every dollar that fiscal respon- 
sibility would permit. 

Among his special interests was Clemson 
University on whose board of trustees he 
held life membership. In 1956 he became 
chairman of the board. In 1971, the univer- 
sity set aside a special room in the University 
library to contain his papers and other mem- 
orabilia associated with his long and distin- 
guished career. 

During his latter legislative years, his in- 
terest in educational television and nuclear 
pioneer development in South Carolina made 
him a pioneer in both fields. 

For many years hence, historians will be 
weighing the influence of Edgar A. Brown on 
the political, social, educational, financial, 
and economic life of South Carolina. At this 
range so close to the career now closed, it 
seems certain that they wilL conclude that 
few men In the state's history have cast so 
long a pervasive and influential shadow over 
to the state's well 


vant, he was one of the first to advocate edu- 
catlonal television and nuclear developrrtWir^’TDeing. 

We are glad that Senator Brown lived to 
realize that his 50 years service to his beloved 
state was appreciated. (He attended the ded- 
ication of the Edgar A. Brown state capital 
complex on June 12) . 

Senator Edgar A. Brown, the "Blsl; 

Barnwell", was one of the great cltlzi 
our state. May his most worthy soul 
peace. 



CIA/GAO CORRESPONDENCE ON 
AUDITING INTELLIGENCE FUNC- 
TIONS 


[From the Florence (S.C.) Morning 
June 29, 1975] 

Senator Edgar A. Brown: A Long Si 
Cast 

Today’s memorial service for South 
lina’3 late . Senator Edgar A. Brown si|yill 
officially end and era in South Carolina's 
political history during which the onejwho 
became known affectionately as “The BlMiop 
of Barnwell” imprinted his image upodj so 
many facets of the state's life as to virtually 
shape it to his own making. 

For more than half a century and duij 
the administration of 17 governors, Ec' 
Brown was a member of the South Ci 
llna General Assembly. Elected to meml 
ship in the House of Representatives 
1921, he served there until 1926 and] 
speaker from 1924-26. He was then elecj 
to the Senate where he remained 
his voluntary retirement in 1972 as sens_ 
emeritus, the only senator in South Carol tha 
political history to bear that title. 

For 29 years he was chairman of the Sen- 
ate's powerful Senate Finance Committee. JCn 
that capacity, he was the acknowledged 
watchdog of state finances and the primary 
architect of the state’s prestigious triple-A 
credit rating on the nation’s money market. 

While best remembered by contemporary 
South Carolinians in that role, his in- 
fluence was exerted powerfully in far wider 
fields, including both state and national 
politics. 

He was a central figure in Democratic na- 
tional politics during hectic years when the 
National Democratic Party was engaging in 
practices believed inimical to the South’s 
best Interests. But to the end he was a loyal 
Democrat who stayed In the party while 
others were forsaking it either to join in a 
third party movement or later to line up 
with Republicans. In 1963 he became Demo- 
cratic national committeeman and remained 
in that post until 1969 when he stepped 
down. Gov. Robert E. McNair was then 
elected to the post. 

In South Carolina, he was a principal in- 
fluence in retaining for the State Highway 
Commission an independent roadbuildtng 
authority that resulted in the state’s great 
highway system. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, early 
in 1974, I asked the Comptroller General 
a number of questions about the statu- 
tory authority for and the operations of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. On 
May 10, 1974, the GAO replied to these 
questions with a lengthy statement. That 
statement was placed in the Congres- 
sional Record on February 11, 1975. 


by the Congress in its direction to the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence to protect intel- 
ligence sources and methods from unauthor- 
ized disclosure. This responsibility was 
complemented by authorizing expenditures 
‘ for objects of a confidential, extraordinary, 
or emergency nature,” to be accounted for 
solely on the certificate of the Director of 
Central Intellgience. Such expenditures 
would apply, for example, to a secret agent 
operating abroad in a hostile climate whose 
identity must be protected not only so that 
he can continue supplying the intelligence 
involved, but also because his freedom — and 
on occasion his life — weighs In the balance. 

Other intelligence activities do not have 
such obvious security requirements, hut are, 
nonetheless, within the sources and methods 
concept. Liaison with foreign intelligence and 
security agencies is extremely important in 
fields of both positive intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence. Such liaisons to be eifective 
depend on the confidence of each service that 
the other will protect not only the mere fact 
of the relationships, but also Its sources and 
methods and sensitive information. Compro- 
mise in any of these brings not only protests 
from the foreign liaison service, but in some 
cases a lessening or even cessation of its 
cooperation. 

Even overt activities have their own se- 
curity problems. Thus, many U.S. citizens and 
others are willing to provido sensitive in- 
formation to overt intelligence units oniy on 
condition that their cooperation in this re- 
spect be absolutely protected. 

This need for the special protection of In- 
telligence sources and methods has been well 
recognized by officials in the executive, Judi- 
cial, and' legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Lindsay C. Warren, then Comp- 
troller General of the United States, in a 
letter dated March 12, 1948, to the Director, 


Subsequent to that time, the Director Bureau °i Budget, addressed the pro- 
of Central Intelligence responded to the ^ isl ? n granting the Director of Central in- 
Comptroller General’s letter to me in a * elIi S®n c & the power to certify the expendi- 
letter dated June 16, 1975. f " nds by sUtln e that 

With the approval of the GAO and the Xr authmUy than i wX" ordinarily 
CIA, and f ° r tile purpose of highlighting recommend for Government agencies, gen- 
the issue Of the GAO S authority to re- erally, the purposes sought to be obtained in 
View intelligence activities, Mr. President, the establishment of the Central Intelligence 
I ask unanimous consent that the ex- A Sency are believed to be of such paramount 


change of correspondence be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1975. 
Hon. Elmer B. Staats, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


importance as to Justify the extraordinary 
measures proposed therein.” He went on to 
say that the "necessity for secrecy in such 
matters is apparent and the Congress ap- 
parently recognized this fully in that it 
provided in section 102(d) (3) of Public Law 
253, that the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelli- 
gence sources and methods from unauthor- 
ized disclosure.” Under these conditions, he 


General Accounting Office, Washington, stated, “I do not feel called upon to object 
n to the proposals advanced ...” 

It has been and It remains the policy of 
CIA to rely upon vouchered funds wherever 
possible, (Vouchered funds are those which 
can be accounted for and audited in con- 
formance with the laws that apply to other 
Government agencies and with standard Gov- 
ernment regulations and procedures.) Cur- 
rently more than half of the Agency’s appro- 
priations are disbursed as vouchered funds. 
The confidential funds certification author- 
ity referred to by Mr. Warren in his March 12, 
1948 letter is reserved for "objects of a con- 
fidential, extraordinary, or 
nature.” 


D.C. 

Dear Mr, Staats: My attention has been di- 
rected to a letter from Mr. Keller, General 
Accounting Office, to the Honorable William 
Proxmire dated May 10, 1974, which was 
placed in the Congressional Record by Sena- 
tor Proxmire on February 11, 1975. The letter 
deals with the intelligence community and 
reviews the General Accounting Office’s 
right to audit and obtain information from 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Keller lias treated a sub- 
ject basic to this Agency’s capability to carry 
out work mandated by Congress, I believe it 
would serve a useful purpose to review some 
of the background concerning the use of con- 
fidential funds and their relationship to the 
audit of CIA over the years. 

Mr. Keller notes in his letter that there 
are “a fairly substantial number of instances 
where expenditures are accounted for solely 
upon a certification by the head of the de- 
partment or establishment involved.” The 
need is clear, in the case of this Agency. The 
necessity to safeguard certain truly vital for- 


emergency 


From the beginning of CIA records for all 
vouchered fund expenditures were made 
available to and were subject to a voucher 
audit by the GAO, Use of the voucher audit 
procedure allowed, the GAO to examine ex- 
penditure and collection vouchers and re- 
lated documents to determine whether ex- 
penditures were made legally and solely for 
the objects for which appropriations were 
made. Use of the voucher audit procedure 
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also allowed GTA/\|) 

a confldnetlal, extraordinary, or emergency 
nature, l.e„ Intelligence sources and methods. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the CIA 
legislation, GAO adopted a “comprehensive 
audit approach," and raised with the CIA 
Spbcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee the desirability of an expanded 
audit- of Agency activities. The Comptroller 
General stated by letter dated May 29, 1959 
to Subcommittee Chairman Kilday that he 
did “not recommend any change ln-section 
10 (now section 8) of the Central Intelligence 
Act" and that “any broadening of our audit 
activities should not include an evaluation ol 
the Intelligence activities of the Agency." 

Mr. Allen Dulles, then Director of Central 
Intelligence, agreed that GAO should expand 
Its. current audit activities In a letter to the 
Comptroller dated October 16, 1959, caution- 
ing. however, that the comprehensive audit 
would have to be limited so as to remain out- 
side the area of sensitive security operations 
for which by law the Director’s certificate 
must be deemed a sufficient voucher. 

The results of the trial period of compre- 
hensive audit from 1959 to 1961 were made 
known to the CIA Subcommittee In a letter 
of May 16, 1961 from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral In which he said the GAO planned to dis- 
continue the audit of CIA activities. He ac- 
knowledged that various steps were taken by 
the CIA “to place the General Accounting 
Office in a position to make a comprehensive 
audit of the overt activities of CIA.” Never- 
theless, he stated that GAO “cannot effec- 
tively review and evaluate activities of the 
Support Component because the confidential 
and overt activities of this component are 
Integrated to such an extent that we cannot 
make reasonably comprehensive audits." He 
further stated. “we have heen given sufficient 
access to make reasonably comprehensive re- 
views of the overt activities of the Intelli- 
gence Component, but such reviews, In our 
opinion, will not be productive of significant 
evaluations because we cannot feasibly eval- 
uate the extent to which needed overt infor- 
mation is available for collection or deter- 
mine the need for the intelligence informa- 
tion selected for collation and use in the 
production of intelligence reports." In short, 
the Comptroller General was recognizing the . 
conflict between the philosophy underlying a 
“comprehensive' audit approach” and the Di- 
rector’s statutory responsibility and author- 
ity to protect intelligence sources and meth- 
ods. 

Both the Director and Chairman Vinson, 
ol the House Committee on Armed Services,- 
requested that the Comptroller General con- 
tinue to audit Agency affairs on a limited 
basis, but after another trial period the 
Comptroller General reiterated his earlier 
view. In a letter to Chairman Vinson dated 
June 21, 1962, the Comptroller General stated 
his belief that for maximum effectiveness "It 
would be necessary for our GAO audit staff 
to have nearly complete access to CIA activi- 
ties,” and that even to perform reasonably 
comprehensive reviews would require "com- 
plete access to the administrative activities, 

. . . that are performed In support of both 
sensitive and nonsensitive operations of 
CIA.” 

Chairman Vinson replied to the Comptrol- 
ler General on July 18, 1962, stating that, 
“the restrictions you met within the Central 
Intelligence Agency are necessary, I believe, 
for the proper protection of Its Intelligence 
activities and should be maintained.” The 
Chairman agreed, however, that In view of 
the Comptroller General's opinion that a 
continued audit was not a worthwhile effort, 
GAO might withdraw from further audit ac- 
tivities In the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In summary, I believe that several points 
are deserving of emphasis In assessing the 
nature and history of GAO’s audit activities 
with respect to this Agency: 


extending administrative support and in 
granting security clearances and access to 
Information related to vouchered fund activ- 
ities. ....... 

(b) The Chairman of the Interested over- 
sight committee In the House of Representa- 
tives was fully Informed of the nature and 
status of the activity. 

(c) This Agency encouraged GAO to con- 
duct and to continue to conduct it3 activi- 
ties consistent with the operational and 
statutory requirements Imposed upon this 
Agency. 

(d) The decision to discontinue the audit 
activities was made solely by GAO and was 
approved by the Chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Sincerely, 

W. E. Colby, 

Director. 

Comptroller General 

of the United States, 
Washington, D.C„ June 24, 1975. 
Hon. W. E. Colby, 

Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Colby: Thank you for your letter 
of June 18, 1975, concerning the Deputy 
Comptroller General's letter of May 10, 1974, 
which deals with the intelligence community 
and reviews the GAO’s right to audit and ob- 
tain information from the CIA. 

Your views on Mr. Keller's letter will be 
helpful In connection with any future com- 
ments the GAO may have to make. I must 
note however that I do not think that Mr. 
Keller’s statements are inconsistent with the 
facts stated in your letter, although they are 
not in as much detail in some areas a3 those 
you have set forth in your letter. I might 
add that Mr. Keller was familiar with the 
background of the audit of CIA by GAO and 
was a participant in the negotiations during 
the 1959 to 1962 period. 

I appreciate receiving your comments. /- 
Sincerely yours, 

Elmf,r B. Staats. 


MEMORIALS TO CONGRESS 
FROM OREGON 

Mr. HATFIEIJD. Mr. President, the 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon recently 
concluded its regularhi§^jgaJ*ssf 
As always, State legislatures deal with a 
number of issues which overlap with 
Federal jurisdiction. In the areas which 
require Federal action, the Oregon Legis- 
lature has customarily formulated me- 
morials to Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that memorials be printed in the 
Record, so the Members of Congress may 
be aware of these concerns. These me- 
morials deal with the topics of Federal 
day care requirements, food stamp eli- 
gibility, the use of interstate highway 
funds, and the purchase of a hospital in 
Bend, Oreg. I commend these requests to 
my fellow Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 8 

Wo, your memorialists, the Fifty-eighth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
In legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas child care for the children of 
working parents, the single head of the 
household and students who are also parents 
is a necessity; and 

Whereas the federal regulations requiring 
a ratio of one audit to each five or six chil- 
dren In a properly run day care center Is rats- 


. quality day care centers 

boyond the ability of the average working 1 
parent to pay for such care; now, therefore, 
Bo It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
ol tho State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of tho United States and 
tho Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
memorialized to allow for waiver of federal 
interagency day care requirements at the re- 
gional level to permit greater flexibility in 
meeting day care needs. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to each member of the Oregon Con- 
gressional Delegation and to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

House Joint Memorial 7 
We, your memorialists, the Fifty-eighth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
In legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas current economic dislocation has 
caused a severe crisis In employment fo; 
Oregon workers: and 

Whereas growing numbers of workers have 
been plunged into deepening person cris>'„. 
because of lost employment; and 

Whereas large numbers of recently unem- 
ployed have unsuccessfully sought relief for 
themselves and their families through the 
federal food stamp program; and 
Whereas existing federal regulations gov- 
erning food stamp distribution systemati- 
cally denw aid to the recently unemployed 
through unrealistic and overly severe prop- 
erty resource limitations of only $1,500 for 
one person and only $3,000 for two or more 
persons; Snow, therefore, 

Be It Hcsolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the sSate of Oregon: 

(1) Wl urge the Congress of the United 
States tojabandon the unrealistic and severe 
property Simlts on eligibility for food stamps 
so that oar fellow Americans who are suffer- 
ing from| the combined Impact of Inflation 
and unefiployment can be aided in an ef- 
fective manner. 

(2) A dopy of this memorial shall lie trans- 
mitted td the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to each 
member 4f the Oregon Congressional Delega- 

House Joint Memorial 6 
We, your memorialists, the Fifty-eighth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
In legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the State of Oregon has com- 
pleted ail but five percent of its interstate 
highway system miles, with the remaining 
portions delayed by court action; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon must match 
federal highway funds allocated to It In or- 
der to avoid the loss of the benefits from 
those revenues; and 

Whereas unless there is a change In the 
present Interstate completion requirements 
established by the federal administration, 
the State of Oregon will be forced to either 
refuse federal funds to the detriment of the 
state’s economy or continue to upgrade Its 
Interstate highways and neglect the most 
needed portions of its highway system; and 
Whereas the State of Oregon Is required 
to allocate Its limited resources away from 
critical maintenance and repair projects on 
state primary and secondary roads because 
the use of most federal funds Is limited to 
tho uncompleted interstate system; and 
Whereas increasing maintenance costs, 
critical state construction needs and a de- 
clining revenue base within the state may 
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